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THE CAUSE AND FUNCTION OF CONSCIENCE. 

IT is usual to define Ethics as a ' teleological ' or as a ' norma- 
tive ' science, and doubtless this is sufficiently accurate. 
I suspect, however, that such definitions do not help much to 
clarify anybody's ideas. For the fact is that we are more 
familiar with moral and immoral actions than we are with the 
end and the norm. Besides, when ethical theories are sur- 
veyed without prejudice, it is evident that pure Ethics has 
attempted to answer the questions, " What constitutes moral- 
ity ? What immorality ? What non-morality ? " while applied 
Ethics has in like manner asked, " What actions are moral, 
immoral, and non-moral respectively ? " Giving an account 
of actual practice, and without begging the question as to 
the relative importance of end and criterion, a definition 
framed on these lines would avoid elucidating by means of the 
more obscure, and would be objective instead of subjective. 
Bearing in mind that explanation is the ultimate aim of every 
science, I therefore propose to define Ethics as the science that 
investigates morality, immorality, and non-morality with a view 
to their definition and explanation. The order is intended to 
indicate that definition is in this field so difficult and liable to 
error that scientific method is requisite, and that explanation 
must needs be a subsequent undertaking. 

Definition is necessarily a circular process which only becomes 
scientific when it proceeds by successive approximations. The 
object being to discover the true connotation of a term, each 
investigator identifies the things denoted by means of his sub- 
jective connotation or intention, 1 and then, by comparing these 
things, picks out the common properties that constitute the 
' true ' connotation. The reliability of the result depends upon 
the accuracy of the subjective connotation, the number and 
especially the variety of the examined facts, and the care 
and keenness with which they are compared. When these 

1 Cf. Keynes, Formal Logic, 1st ed., § 13. 
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requirements are not adequately complied with, the ' true ' con- 
notation must in turn be used as a subjective connotation, and 
the process repeated. 

Now ethical investigators are too little aware of the subjec- 
tive connotation with which they set out in their quest for 
definitions. Each investigator's conscience, as is evident, serves 
as such connotation for him. The conscience of one who 
speaks with authority in matters ethical is a highly artificial 
achievement, the latest approximation reached as the result of 
often-repeated, highly complicated, and far too unmethodical 
investigations of moral facts and opinions passed upon them. 
An authoritative writer is likely, among other things, to have 
investigated moral predicates as they appear in different lan- 
guages, to have acquainted himself with the leading theories, 
to have observed living morality, each with more or less care 
and method. The conscience with which he writes his magnum 
opus is very different from the conscience with which he began 
his investigation or speculation. Moreover, it has grown from 
one into the other, and has passed through many phases. Yet 
at each stage, whether words, facts, or opinions are under con- 
sideration, their pertinence as data of ethics and their value 
as moral phenomena must be determined, and this can be done 
only by the actual conscience of the author at the time. 
Hedonists and evolutionist writers are apt to look upon them- 
selves as exceptions ; but not only, as Professor Sidgwick has 
shown in the case of the former, do these two methods get 
what justification they have in the last resort from the intuitions 
of conscience, — the theories in question are also in fact the ripe 
product of their proposers' consciences, as these latter would 
clearly see, were they not blinded by the ' psychologist's fallacy.' 
In short, whether particular actions, general principles, or ethi- 
cal theories are under consideration, the question of morality 
must ultimately, from the nature of the case, be decided by some 
conscience. 

This being the case, any elucidation of conscience and its 
deliverances must be valuable for ethics. I am aware that the 
discussion of conscience is unfashionable, and that past discus- 
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sions have been disappointingly sterile. But while these consid- 
erations should make writers modest in estimating their results, 
and critics moderate in their expectations, I maintain that they 
offer no sufficient reason for ceasing from effort. More difficult 
problems have been solved. 

There are, speaking generally, two modes of attacking the 
problem of conscience : from without and from within. The 
difference is one of emphasis, but yet is sufficiently clear. 
Centering the attention on the objects morally assessed, we 
may ask what actions conscience approves 1 and what actions 
it disapproves. More specifically we may ask, what actions 
either all men, or the majority, or the experts, approve and 
disapprove. After the- same fashion positive morality may be 
examined with a view to discovering the effective elements 
of conscience. Either inquiry may be limited in space and 
time to suit convenience, or by reason of necessity. Under 
the same limitations the objects of moral estimation or positive 
morality may be investigated from the evolutionary point of 
view. These few among many possible investigations after the 
first manner may serve as samples of what is meant. 

On the other hand, conscience may be analysed and explained 
as a psychic phenomenon. In addition to analysis this involves 
discovering its psychological cause, as well as the part it plays 
among other active functions of its possessor. This inquiry 
is naturally prior, is less difficult, and will, I venture to think, 
throw some light on the authority of conscience, and permit a 
not improbable conjecture as to the direction of its development. 
At all events, wisely or not, this is the inquiry of the present 
article. 

In what precedes, 'conscience' is used to denote every 
approval and disapproval, from the slightest impulse or feeling 
to the most articulate and wide-awake judgment. It may be 
objected that this denotation is too broad, that conscience passes 
judgment on the agent's actions, and on them only. It cannot 
be denied that both popular and learned usage support this 
narrower meaning. It must also be admitted, however, that 

1 A convenient tautology. 
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both sanction the broader denotation as well. Learned usage, 
to mention that only, as represented by Martin eau and, judging 
from reviews, Elsenhans, among others, holds that conscience 
denotes all approvals and disapprovals ; while Wundt and, more 
recently, Mackenzie may be mentioned as declaring for the 
narrower usage. Usage being thus indecisive, choice is open, 
and convenience the highest test. I here employ the broader 
denotation because it is convenient to have one word for all 
moral attitudes. Besides, their generic resemblances are more 
vitally important than any specific differences. 

Confusion will be lessened if the familiar fact is borne in 
mind that conscience may arise either in the form of feeling or 
of judgment, or of both together. It is well to point out 
further that conscience is also active, since it generally either 
encourages or restrains some impulse. As we conscientiously 
feel or judge, so have we an impulse to act or check action. 
Conscience, then, comprises elements falling under intellect, 
feeling, and will, any one or even two of which may be nearly 
if not quite absent. 

In bringing preliminaries to a close, let me suggest that the 
great variety and constant variations of consciences cannot 
safely be forgotten. The fact is familiar, but the artificial sim- 
plification due to ethical theories as well as general unfamiliarity 
with the morality of other classes, races, and ages, lead to its 
neglect. 

Properly considered, this fact points to two things : the 
complexity of conscience, and the complexity of its cause and 
conditions. Conscience cannot be a simple indivisible fact or 
faculty, for the reason that simple facts are identically the 
same where and whenever found. Moreover, the various forms 
which a complex fact assumes can only be explained and under- 
stood when discovery is made of its cause, with the latter's 
escort of shifting and varying conditions. 
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I. 

The relation of moral judgment, or conscience, as here used, 
to voluntary actions is well known. Only actions, willing and 
willed, are morally judged. Approvals and disapprovals of 
good and bad habits, feelings, perceptions, and even thoughts 
are apparent exceptions, — merely apparent. Only as these are 
conceived, rightly or wrongly, as at the time consented to or 
even encouraged, or as the results of past effort or consent, 
which would not have been achieved or would have been curbed 
by a volition of the opposite kind, — only when thus conceived 
are they morally judged. A conclusive case has often been 
made on this point, and the discussion need not be repeated 
here. Conscience passes judgment on actions and their repre- 
sentatives, and on nothing else. 

Now this important fact has commonly been cast aside in 
unapplied uselessness. Yet, with one proviso to be discussed 
immediately, this fact can be used to elucidate the nature of 
conscience and its charges, and in no small measure to exhibit 
its significance, authority, and unconsciously supreme ideal. 
All this can be done if it can be shown conversely that all 
voluntary actions awaken conscience in one or more of its 
three forms. For in that case voluntary action is the psycho- 
logical cause of conscience. Now this position can, I think, be 
made out, although, as far as I am aware, no attempt of the 
kind has yet been made by psychology or ethics. Ethical 
writers, to be sure, discuss whether all voluntary action should 
be morally judged, and tend to answer affirmatively, but that is 
a distinct question. 

It must be immediately admitted that voluntary actions — or 
let me say actions simply, since all true actions are voluntary 
— are not, as objective facts, all morally judged. Many are 
scarcely noticed ; many others are not apprehended by the 
onlooker or even realized by the agent as voluntary ; while, on 
the other hand, the intentions of many actions are miscon- 
ceived, and many involuntary procedures are misapprehended 
as actions. Accordingly, when I suggest that all actions are 
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morally judged, I would be understood to speak of actions of 
one's own or of others apprehended as such. And this, I take 
it, can be shown to be at least normally the case. 

Although the sense of agency, characterized by consciousness 
of effort or consent (not necessarily as such), is a sufficient mark 
of apprehended action, it will be best to take up the plainer 
cases of deliberation. That some of these awaken conscience 
and some do not, and which do each, is instructive. For in 
intellectual and aesthetic deliberation conscience is not aroused, 
and in all genuine instances of these it is that we are most 
carried away by the subject-matter, that we have least sense of 
agency. One can engage in intellectual work, considering and 
deciding complex problems, with practically no interruption for 
one or even several days, and yet have no moment of con- 
science. But once become aware that one has done this, or has 
done nothing else, and conscience at once appears, at least as 
feeling. And the same thing occurs if we ask beforehand 
whether we will act this way for the next week. To shift from 
intellectual or aesthetic deliberation into a moral attitude, it 
is only necessary to realize that we are in fact at the time 
acting. 

Finer distinctions are called for in the case of prudential 
deliberations, for there apparently the question is what to do. 
But it is not sophistical to say that we know what we are going 
to do, namely, to follow our interest or preference. Will is 
not deliberated upon. The outer aspect of the action, not its 
inner core, is attended to, as can easily be realized if the sense 
of agency is aroused by emphasizing the personal pronoun in 
a prudential question. " Shall / spend my vacation at the 
seaside or in Europe ?" becomes a moral question. 1 

I shall cite no further evidence, as the theory can best be 
tested in its applications, the pointing out of which is the busi- 
ness of the rest of this paper, and by its success in meeting 
objections raised by others. Besides, the whole course of ethi- 
cal theory makes it sufficiently probable for a working hypoth- 
esis, to which further refinements may be made later. Assum- 
1 Some prudential deliberations are undertaken conscientiously. 
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ing that apprehended action is at least the normal stimulus of 
conscience, I shall proceed to apply the theory. 



II. 

The view that conscience has apprehended action as its 
psychological cause, brings it under the general dynamic law 
that every event must have an effect, and also, more specifi- 
cally, under the corollary, that different events must have dif- 
ferent effects. For clear cases of apprehended actions are dis- 
tinctive psychoses, and accordingly it is to be expected that 
they should stimulate to decidedly peculiar reactions. In fact, 
the active treatment of an apprehended action is notably dif- 
ferent from that accorded other psychoses. The same is true 
of their intellectual treatment. The universe of discourse is 
distinct. But probably the moral emotions have been looked 
upon as quite the most mysterious of ethical facts, and, if my 
theory is true, it is only natural that actions so apprehended 
should have a characteristic emotional treatment ; that appro- 
bation, obligation, responsibility, remorse, should differ from 
all other feelings. All emotions as brute facts are mysterious. 
But once specify their excitants, and emotions become amen- 
able to biological explanation, as the large measure of success 
achieved by Darwin, James, and their followers plainly shows. 
At least we know where to look for explanations. I shall 
return to the subject immediately. 

Further elucidation will be accomplished if the complexity 
of action is remembered. For this entails important differences 
among actions and their shading off gradually into non-actions. 
Taking up the former first, it will be admitted that actions differ 
essentially with their performer. On that basis they fall into 
three groups : the individual's own actions, those of others, and 
general ways of acting. 

Our doings, neglects, and self-indulgences are entirely unique 
to each of us. Nothing in the whole world is at all comparable 
to them. Now the theory would require our reactions on them 
to be facts quite as distinctive, and this requirement they meet 
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so well that some authors have segregated them from all others 
to constitute a class by themselves, to which they wish the 
unique name ' conscience ' to be limited. Further, let one's 
contemplated action be past, and the feeling varies all the way 
from shame and remorse, through more coldly intellectual forms, 
to proud self-satisfaction ; let it be present or future, and respon- 
sibility, obligation, and other moral feelings appear more or less 
distinctly. All these emotions are no more impossible — and 
no less difficult — to explain than fear, anger, or hate. 

The actions of others awaken in us, besides judgments and 
active tendencies, the moral or quasi-moral feelings of contempt, 
resentment, disapproval, regret, or even responsibility and their 
opposites ; but never, as merely such, remorse or obligation. 
Also, in spite of weighty authority to the contrary, I venture 
to hold that general ways of acting awaken moral judgment. 1 
The pronouncement of the Hebrew lawgiver, ' Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,' and all genuine 
and earnest announcements, or even apprehensions, of moral 
ways of not acting or acting, are undoubtedly conscientious. 
Some announcements of moral law merely state quite intel- 
lectually the conclusion of a practical syllogism. 

The fact that apprehended action is highly complex, and the 
consequent facts that some or all of its elements may fade away 
insensibly, even to the point of disappearance into subconscious- 
ness or further, and that foreign elements admitted into the 
psychosis may wax to the extent of practically overshadowing 
and obliterating components essential to its apprehension as 
action, yield a ready explanation of the difficulties that have 
been experienced in separating conscience in denotation from 
non-conscience, and in tracing the growth of the former out of 
the latter. As long as conscience is conceived to be a sharply 
defined group of facts, we must hold that it, like wisdom, was 
born full-fledged. But if its cause shades off imperceptibly 
into other forms, it, too, must do the same. The old concep- 
tion, then, that puts an impossible logical barrier between con- 
science and non-conscience is not accurate and scientific, but 

1 Weighty authority is of course also on the side here taken. 
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the very opposite. For, to distinguish with feigned accuracy 
vaguely bounded groups of facts, is to be inaccurate. If, then, 
the theory here defended is tenable, conscience is a growth out 
of the non-moral, a growth so gradual, at least in race history, 
that it will be impossible to draw a sharp line separating its 
absence from its presence. 

The wide variability, already mentioned as characteristic of 
conscience, likewise finds a ready explanation from the point 
of view under discussion. For the presence of conscience, and 
its form when present, will depend on the apprehension, and 
the mode of apprehending actions. Now what actions shall be 
apprehended, and what elements of these shall be emphasized, 
is a question of interests, of habits of attention ; and these differ 
widely from race to race, and from individual to individual, and, 
moreover, vary in each from time to time. Conscience, then, 
must show concomitant variations. At times it is sensitive, 
at others callous ; now one aspect of an action is attended 
to, and it is approved ; again another, and disapprobation is 
aroused. Analogously, in intellectual moods and persons, moral 
judgment appears, while in the impulsive it is responsive moral 
action that is aroused. Neglects, errors, and perversions of con- 
science can be explained by inattention to this or that kind of 
action, and by misapprehension of actions and misemphasis of 
their elements. For instance, animistic beliefs found in the 
early history of the race, and in children among us even now, 
are responsible for inept conscientious judgments; quite analo- 
gously, the attribution of bad motives when they do not exist, 
leads to many unjust condemnations passed with entire honesty; 
and over-scrutiny of one's own actions as such, to the neglect 
of their consequences and broader bearings generally, often 
results in a morbid conscientiousness that may land the victim 
in the madhouse. 

III. 

A chief merit of the theory here advocated is that it points 
out the facts to be observed in order to an understanding of 
the history of conscience. This history in detail can of course 
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be pieced together only after many long series of investiga- 
tions. Its outline, however, can be reached deductively, and 
besides will serve to suggest relatively independent fields for 
investigation. 

There are two chief and relatively independent means for 
securing a species' survival, great fertility and fine adjustment 
to its environment, — the first quantitative, the second qualitative. 
If the quantity of offspring be only sufficient, the greatest pos- 
sible array of hostile chances cannot but allow a certain number 
to reproduce copiously in turn. Such a state of things does 
not concern us here. Where the second means is employed, a 
species' survival depends upon all sorts of active commerce 
with its environment, and also upon an even greater variety of 
abstinences. Now, in the lower species, possibly in all sub- 
human species, survival is accomplished without the aid of 
volition. With man, if no sooner, voluntary action appears, and 
with it dangers as great as its possibilities. 

A higher organism, being more complex and having more 
needs, is more vulnerable at the hands of its environment. 
Otherwise put, more elements of its environment are hostile 
to a highly organized being. And for this reason, and for others 
that will readily suggest themselves, this more imposing hostile 
array must be met with a more united front by the much threat- 
ened species, if it is to survive. Each individual is largely 
dependent on others, and individuals must be more or less 
sacrificed at frequent intervals in the interest of the group. 
Among animals such self-sacrifice (never consciously such, of 
course) is frequent, and is there provided for wholly by instinct, 
a fatally sure method ! A large minority, if not more, of the 
instincts of the higher animals see to it that sooner or later 
many individuals shall forego much, and suffer pain and death, 
that the race may live. 

But man, who has inherited from these most of his nature 
and needs, has eaten of the forbidden fruit. Animals do not 
foresee the pleasure and pain they instinctively neglect and 
bring upon themselves, and their ignorance keeps them gener- 
ous. But men do foresee these things in many cases, and their 
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apprehension arouses counter reactions, at times strong enough 
to down the race-preserving instincts, at others to precipitate 
states of deliberation whose issue is very doubtful. From all 
this it is safe to conclude that with the appearance of action 
with foresight — for present purposes a sufficient description of 
voluntary action — the hard-won body of instincts that make 
for the preservation of the highest species are put in jeopardy. 
Nay, more, as foresight increases to the point of full realization 
of theretofore unforeseen pleasant and painful consequences, 
the instincts mentioned are bound, if other conditions remain 
constant, to be subdued one by one and rendered inoperative by 
crescent volition. As long as foresight is limited and infre- 
quent, the race can be preserved by blind instincts that sacrifice 
the individual ; with growing foresight that device becomes less 
and less effective. 

Doubtless it would be found, were the facts obtained, that 
certain races in which other conditions did remain practically 
constant, became extinct because of the suppression by unop- 
posed volition of essential instincts. When this did not occur, 
Nature must have availed herself of one or both of the two pos- 
sible resources : either the attraction of pleasure and aversion 
to pain and death must have suffered diminution, or else some 
counter-check on voluntary action must have made its appear- 
ance. The first device has certainly been used to a greater or 
less degree ; for instance, some savage tribes to-day show a 
greater natural stoicism than even the highest brutes. But the 
device is of limited applicability; pleasure and pain cannot be 
greatly diminished, since they only can be relied on to encour- 
age actions and enforce abstinences alike indispensable to indi- 
vidual survival. Besides, their diminished influence is practically 
always in part, and generally in the main, due to the counter- 
check suggested. 

Now, if the theory advanced is sound, our name for the 
entire body of counter-checks on apprehended voluntary action 
is 'conscience.' Foresight has certainly done much to maintain 
and refine useful tendencies, where group and individual inter- 
ests coincide ; but prudence, when unaided, is dangerously hos- 
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tile to mainly social instincts, and conscience is left over as the 
sole great force that has repelled the onslaught of volition when 
hostile, and has made for the persistence — and also, because of 
its intellectual element, for the improvement — of the social 
instincts and habits. Of its service in improving conditions, 
a word later, under IV. 

It is of course improper to argue from the existence of this 
counter-check to its usefulness and adequacy in all cases. We 
note the weakness and blunders of conscience in countless 
cases, and the life history of races now extinct offers many 
times as many. So much, however, is surely to be admitted : 
that the race must perish if volition be not in large measure 
restrained from repressing self-forgetful and self-sacrificing 
instincts, and that conscience is the one counter-force available 
to hold within safe limits this too radical and rationalistic icon- 
oclasm of volition. 1 Moreover, if Clifford is right, as I believe 
he is substantially, in denominating conscience the voice of his 
tribe within the individual man, there is a rare aptness in devis- 
ing just this instrument to take the place of the race preserva- 
tive instincts which are so easily circumvented. 2 

I do not of course wish to assert that the instincts mentioned 
have entirely disappeared. On the contrary, a strong body of 
such family, political, and religious instincts still remain to assist 
conscience. It is plain to thoughtful men, however, that the 
present century has seen the rise of many causes which are 
seriously weakening these instincts, even to the danger-point. 
As education increases, the fundamental family instinct may be 
observed to wane, especially among women ; and at times and 

1 These considerations offer at once obvious support and also criticism to the 
impressive central thesis of Mr. Kidd's Social Evolution, that man's private inter- 
ests are anti-social, and that it is the religious sanctions that have prevented his 
serving them exclusively. But Mr. Kidd forgets among other things that man 
now has a conscience, and that his morality is an actual and strong private interest 
involving much else, and that religion, the greatest maybe, is not the only deep- 
seated moral force available. 

a It seems highly probable that conscience has developed out of the very 
instincts whose task it takes up, at least in some instances. I doubt, however, 
whether shame can bear as much of the burden of explanation as is commonly 
laid upon it ; more evidence is needed here. 
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places it seems as if spontaneous obedience, and what may be 
termed respect for experts, were on the point of extinction. 
Fortunately the serious-minded are awakening to the fact and 
are urging remedial measures. It is seen that our educational 
system, at home and at school, is too exclusively intellectual. 
If the churches of to-day are institutions ill adapted for supple- 
menting these agencies, they must be transformed, or some 
other institution must be established as the organ of morality. 
Conscience must no longer be starved. Morality is entirely as 
indispensable as knowledge, and to neither is there a royal road. 

As has been already indicated, conscience, in no man perfect, 
is at first a very clumsy instrument. But, fortunately, Nature has 
her own effective way of putting such instruments through the 
fire, and welding them into some sort of serviceable shape. In 
man many valuable traits present in animals have been neglected, 
and voluntary action becomes, if not his only, at least his most 
important resource for insuring survival. Any serious mal- 
adjustment on its part to man's environment will lead to speedy 
disaster. Consciences accordingly which discourage, or indeed 
which do not encourage beneficial actions, and which do not 
discourage or encourage injurious actions, will in the long run 
select themselves out of existence by contributing to the extinc- 
tion of those possessing them. This has certainly been the 
fate of many. 1 Others, for a time well adjusted, have been 
unteachable and have succumbed before new conditions. Still 
others, owing to a favorable environment, to fortunate fortui- 
tous variations, or to a happy balance of conservatism and lib- 
eralism, one or all have survived up to the present. Such may 
be assumed, aside from recent rapid change of conditions, to be 
measurably contributory to survival. 

It is but a step from general considerations to less general con- 
siderations. For instance, not only must the useful conscience 

1 Considerations which cannot be here discussed would make it plain that such 
consciences are not necessarily bad ; rather, that some are among the noblest, the 
monastic, for instance. The lease of life enjoyed by a conscience does not 
sufficiently determine its rank. The reach and importance of its achievements 
are more weighty considerations. Much the same standard applies to class and 
to individual consciences in this respect. 
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progressively adapt itself to conditions in general, but especially 
it must determine its own range, and assess nicely actions that 
improve its species as well as those that directly insure the lat- 
ter' s survival. That not all actions in self or others are best 
when apprehended as actions, and accordingly judged, is plain. 
Which need be and which should not be morally appraised, is 
not an easy question in detail, nor yet an unimportant one. A 
too broad conscience is more rare than a too narrow one, though 
both are to be found. It is of course only gradually, and in 
the main unreflectively, that conscience has found and kept a 
useful range, divergences therefrom, when too great, leading to 
adverse selection. 1 

Quite analogously, actions in the departments of art, science, 
religion, as well as of morality itself, do and must appropriately 
awaken conscience. If these do not directly make for survival, 
they achieve something more important : they accumulate a 
capital of resources and capacities potent above all else in fur- 
thering race-preservation. At least they can do so, and the 
conscience that survives tends to assist them to accomplish 
this. In many other ways besides those indicated, conscience 
has been gradually moulded out of less into more useful shape. 

In several respects, on the other hand, conscience is well fitted 
for its rdle. For conscience as active and emotional is conserva- 
tive ; as rational it is progressive. Plainly the characteristics 
indicated are in general those indispensable to a counter-check 
on voluntary action. Some of the conditions in which races 
find themselves are practically permanent, and the abstinences 
and actions best adjusted to these, once acquired, must be 
firmly maintained. The corresponding prohibitive and enjoining 
elements of conscience must in the majority at least be put out 
of the way of harm in the form of inherited instincts, and races 
that have survived, for that very reason, display such under 
investigation. Other conditions, while not permanent, have 
existed for many generations, and successful races owe their 

1 This fact, that the range of conscience is itself a phenomenon on which nat- 
ural selection (as well as other forces mentioned under IV) acts, renders relatively 
unimportant the question as to whether all apprehended actions arouse conscience. 
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success in large measure to the establishment of traditional 
moral attitudes towards the reactions directed upon these con- 
ditions, attitudes which education impresses upon rising gener- 
ations in the form of moral habits. Finally, the residual lot 
of conditions — some of them by no means neglectable — are 
shifting quickly, and call for a flexibly sensitive and yet judi- 
ciously poised element in conscience that will respond to novel 
variations. Conscience surely contains reactions falling under 
each of the three headings. Moreover, under each — as inher- 
ited, as habitual, and as adjustable — it calls for much investi- 
gation, which in each case might well be relatively independent, 
I hope to offer some facts bearing on the second at no distant 
date. 

The upshot of the matter is this. With foresight and voli- 
tion, and without conscience, the human race would only have 
appeared to perish from off the earth, leaving it uncontested to 
the dominion of the brutes. Or, if that be an exaggerated 
statement, so much at least is sure : without conscience any 
human group with sufficient intelligence to rise above savagery 
must needs have fallen apart, and have been disrupted by dis- 
sensions, its isolated individuals disappearing before the united 
attack of their environment. History offers ample confirmation 
of this view : I mention two periods only, characterized by the 
highest intellectual life, by the seriously weakened hold of 
religion and morality, and by race decay and subsequent disso- 
lution, — Greece after the Peloponnesian war, and Rome during 
the Empire. France at the time of the Revolution might be 
added, though the period was shorter, and dissolution has been 
avoided so far. If such results follow from weakened conscience, 
what would its disappearance entail ? 

IV. 

In conclusion, let us consider two more distinctly ethical 
questions. There is a tendency, still widespread, to look upon 
investigations of origin as irrelevant to ethics. Whatever 
morality may have been, say many, and however insignificant 
when it first appeared, it now is what it is, and on that 
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depends its authority for us. 1 True enough ; but what it 
now is, is most difficult to determine. For the question, if 
it means anything significant, obviously means : What is the 
present function of conscience, what does it stand for ? Let 
the mind-stuff of which it consists be what it will, and let it 
feel as sublime as one chooses ; these are subjective facts and 
have little bearing on its objective worth, as the many morbid 
cases amply show. Strictly speaking, the present function of 
conscience can only be discerned after conscientious action has 
taken place and the results are open to observation, that is, in 
the future. Inferences from the past to the future must be 
used, and, though usual, it is quite arbitrary to stop at the 
immediate past in collecting data. Plainly, the more data 
collected, the sounder the judgment. With its complete history 
accessible it would be not only possible to determine the worth, 
and consequently the authority, of conscience, but more specifi- 
cally to estimate the varying value of its varying manifestations 
in different individuals and races, and the relative importance 
of the many reactions of which it consists. Of course, the 
estimate would be made by the present conscience, as is inev- 
itable ; but at least it would be made on the basis of the amplest 
possible historical array of pertinent facts, none being arbitrarily 
excluded. 

In what precedes, I have based on an analysis of conscience 
the barest and scantiest sketch of such a history, confessedly 
in need of amplification, and no doubt of correction. If, how- 
ever, the conclusions reached are substantially sound, conscience 
made possible civilization with all that that implies ; and, by 
implication, if conscience weakens, civilization must deteriorate, 
and if it atrophies, civilization must disappear. With full proof 
that the preservation and improvement of civilization is the 
function of conscience, its authority will be firmly established. 

1 Others state the same feeling in this form : do not judge the mature by the 
embryonic with its undeveloped possibilities, but rather the incipient by its fulfil- 
ment where its purpose is patent to the view. But, on consideration, it becomes evi- 
dent that one extreme is as one-sided as the other. A man's worth is best 
assessed, neither at his cradle nor at his death-bed, but rather after the fullest 
possible review of his entire life. Just so with morality. 
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Finally, some light is thrown by the theory advanced on the 
problem of the morally supreme end. 1 In so far as men have 
been critically moral each has striven to make his morality 
self-consistent ; and in so far as they have been morally reason- 
able the morality of each has come more and more into har- 
mony with the morality of others. Moreover, Clifford's insight 
that conscience voices the demands of his tribe on the individ- 
ual — reenforced as it has recently been by the results obtained 
by Professors Royce, Baldwin, and others from a study of imi- 
tation — indicates, more specifically, that the interest of the 
'tribe,' so far as understood, has been the supreme moral end 
and criterion. Other considerations also support this view. 

Three different factors cooperate to make the conscience of 
descendants different from that of their forebears : spontaneous 
variation, inheritance of acquired characters (probably), and 
changes in moral customs which subject the former to influences 
that did not operate on the latter. Add to this that even those 
elements of conscience and custom that persist unchanged, func- 
tion in a changed environment, and it is plain, if we remember 
further how prominent a mark morality is for natural selection, 
that later generations are rendered more or less fitted to sur- 
vive than earlier ones by these changes in their morality and 
environment. The conscience of a subsequent generation may 
contribute more or less than that of its predecessor to the sur- 
vival of the race. Now it is, of course, a commonplace that by 
punishments varying in degree the higher races succeed in 
accomplishing what all races attempt : they weaken the power 
and influence of those who lower the average of morality too 
seriously, in extreme cases executing the debasing individuals. 
Further, where the machinery of punishment is inefficient, 
races do not prosper, but degenerate, or become extinct ; and 
that, as already indicated, in spite of or even because of highly 

1 The morally supreme end should be clearly distinguished from the actually 
supreme end. In spite of many and persistent attempts, the latter has never been 
defined, and, I believe, cannot be. What all men, or even what one man, invari- 
ably, either consciously or even unconsciously, prefers over everything else, is inca- 
pable of formulation in a consistent conception. Witness the failures of Hedonism 
and Egoism. Preferences are essentially capricious and inconsistent. 
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developed rationality. In short, punishment is the more avail- 
able but more uncertain force ; selection the fatally sure one 
that keeps conscience potent for race efficiency. 

With these two forces alone, however, the process is very 
wasteful. After consciences are allowed to grow up rank, as 
the haphazard interplay of heredity and moral environment 1 
may determine, certain of them are found to diverge too widely 
from the race type ; and their possessors, many of them in other 
respects highly efficient men, are accordingly variously mis- 
handled and restrained from free exercise of their capacities. 
The loss of the assistance which could be given by such efficient 
but immoral members, as well as the positive injury they do, 
would in many cases be avoided by a community which adopted 
some machinery for moulding the consciences of its members, 
especially during the plastic period of their youth, into service- 
able shape. Communities which have undertaken the moral 
education of the rising generation — and many have in fact done 
so, chiefly under the inspiration of religion — have thereby won 
a great advantage over their competitors. 

But just as the appearance of conscience, a disposition to 
guide action, did not necessarily entail wise guidance, just so 
conscientious supervision and direction of conscience was not 
born wise. Here as there, however, nature is a firmly effective 
educator. Intermittent at first, moral education is also an 
opportunist, hit-or-miss procedure, informed by no one supreme 
principle. But little by little this chaos is reduced to some sem- 
blance of order. Here monotheistic religion plays an imposing 
rSle. Such a religion almost inevitably lays down a supreme 
moral principle, 2 and nations so guided have generally in the 
long run a marked advantage over their less fortunate rivals. 8 
Furthermore, as the different leading nations come to be ruled 
more completely each by its distinctive supreme end, their con- 
flicts grow sharper and more clearly defined. Each system is 

1 Used in the widest sense — anything in environment that affects conscience. 

2 Witness, "The first and great commandment" [v. Matt, xxii, 33]. Note 
also the place of obedience in the catalogue of virtues of the early Roman 
Church. 

8 Consider, however, the overthrow of the Jews by the Romans. 
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put to a more conclusive test, and slight differences are more 
potent for national weal or woe. 

Passing now to the limit, it is evident, is in fact little short 
of a truism, that the greatest advantage would be reaped by 
that nation which firmly and intelligently upheld national vitality 
as its supreme end. The supreme injunction, which would be 
used chiefly in educating, but also in regulating, consciences 
might be expressed thus : As far as possible shape consciences 
so that they will tend to repress actions that lessen national 
vitality and to encourage actions that preserve and increase 
national vitality. (A nation is possessed of vitality, as here 
meant, in proportion as it has such control of natural agencies, 
and is endowed with such capacities, as together constitute a 
permanent fund of resources that make for survival.) 1 

Very high authorities, it may be pointed out, practically agree 
in their accounts of the actual supreme moral end. Moreover, 
the designation here suggested, ' preservation and increase of 
national vitality,' might without violence be used to describe 
their results. Compare, among others, Stephen's * social health,' 
Alexander's 'social vitality,' 2 Paulsen's 'human welfare,' 
Wundt's 'spiritual efficiency.' It goes without saying that 
the deliberate testimony of such expert observers that all nor- 
mal consciences are in agreement on this important point, is of 
the greatest weight. If I could accept their conclusion I would 
win strong support for the definition of the moral end here 
advanced ; and, incidentally, verification of that conclusion would 
strengthen the inductions regarding the nature of conscience 
on which it rests, and which constitute the substance of this 
paper. But much the same facts as forbid the substitution of 

1 It may be further suggested that, if the ruling nations ever adopt human effi- 
ciency as the supreme end, they will greatly increase human welfare by using the 
energy, now wasted in mutual contentions, in united and organized exaction of 
tribute from their non-human environment. The moral and intellectual level of 
the masses is probably too low at present to allow any one nation to promote 
human vitality most by consciously accepting it as the supreme end on all occa- 
sions. 

2 I cannot make out to my entire satisfaction whether Stephen and Alexander 
declare that consciences do universally hold to this end, or that in consistency they 
should so hold. The former is the question under discussion here. 
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human for social efficiency also forbid the unqualified assertion 
of the latter as the supreme end. Elements of conscience clus- 
ter about institutions, and humanity is too recent an institution 
to have crystallized about it any considerable body of strong 
conscientious reactions. Analogously, the state, while de facto 
supreme now and for a couple of centuries past, is not admitted 
by all to be de jure sovereign. Accordingly, as might be 
expected, many religious consciences, — notably when the con- 
ception of God does not contain the idea of any vital relation 
to the state (or humanity), — family consciences where strong, 
and even friendship consciences, in my judgment offer adverse 
instances which forbid the induction to national vitality as the 
universally accepted supreme end. 

So much, however, I believe can be maintained : that national 
vitality a is accepted with closer approximation, and especially 
with deeper insight, by the more advanced nations, and that its 
increased acceptance and comprehension by any nation is one 
of the factors productive of any substantial national advance. 
Will ethics, on the basis of the facts advanced, sanction the 
inference to national or to human vitality as the supreme 
moral end ? Possibly, but only after the presentation of further 
facts and discussions, something which cannot be undertaken 

here - Sidney E. Mezes. 

University of Texas. 

1 There are obvious objections to this word. The definition of ' vitality ' was 
intended to remove some of these. The capacities there referred to include art, 
culture, science, religion, government, morality itself. I attempt to prevent a simi- 
lar misunderstanding by the italics above. Genuine insight is very much more 
important than blind devotion to the end. Witness Sparta, among numerous 
other instances. The last hundred years has taught the nations that national 
vitality rests upon individual efficiency — 1000 zeros equals zero — and that a 
large measure of freedom is indispensable for the latter. 



